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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Hardy sport, sometimes hazardous, the rigorous 
blanket toss depicted by artist Randall McDougall on 
our front cover is a traditional feature of the whaling 
festivals of the Arctic. 

Few of the nation’s postmasters have also claimed 
the title of captain of a whaling crew, but that is the 
distinction of David Frankson, of Point Hope, Alaska. 
Like thousands of other postmasters, Mr. Frankson also 
has conscientiously fulfilled his responsibilities as a com- 
munity leader: he has served as president of the village 
council and manager of the community reindeer herd. 

Additionally, Mr. Frankson is acknowledged as one 
of the leading Eskimo dancers in Point Hope, and until 
his retirement after 40 years of service, he was the 
senior Eskimo employed by the postal service and the 
second ranking postmaster in Alaska. 

Postal Inspector Billy J. Sparks recognized the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Frankson’s unusual career, and at his 
suggestion Misses Rosilee Schmitt and Virginia Bruhn, 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) assigned to 
the Eskimo village 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
prepared the warm biography whose adaptation appears 
in this issue. 

Each year, the Postal Inspection Service estimates, 
mail fraud schemes and illegal promotions, such as chain 
letters or chain referrals, cost Americans $500 million. 

In addition, thousands of budget conscious families 
succumb to high pressure salesmanship and easy credit 
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""...So there | was - all alone in Mr. Wilson's yard, 
surrounded by thirty-five vicious dogs, when...” 


schemes that only deepen their financial woes. 

Such situations are of continual concern to postal 
inspectors and personnel officers, and in this issue, 
POSTAL LIFE shows the kinds of entanglements laid 
for unsuspecting individuals and gives a glimpse of the 
work of the Postal Inspection Service to head them off. 

Amid the spaciousness of the Kansas plains, the Post 
Office Department operates a proportionately vast 
general store whose goods are the unique gear and 
trappings of the postal service and its personnel. 

From the Western Area Supply Center near Topeka 
are dispensed mail sorting cases, floor wax, leather 
satchels for letter carriers, handstamps, official forms 
and headache pills for postmasters. 

From this installation and one other at Somerville, 
N. J., (into which the former Washington, D. C. sup- 
ply center was consolidated), the nation’s post offices 
and the military’s in Viet Nam requisition the thousands 
of supply items necessary to the operation of the 
American postal system. 

Staff writer Howard I. Lewis, who tends to think of 
the Center as “one huge cornucopia,” went to Topeka 
for a first-hand look at the bustling supply operation 
that serves 700,000 postal employees. Sam Tsunoda 
took the pictures. 

Speaking for postmasters on a national scale, says 
Thomas P. Costin, Jr., is his duty as president of the 
National Association of Postmasters of the United 
States. 

Staff writer Van H. Seagraves went to Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, to talk with Postmaster Costin about the 
responsibilities of local management and the require- 
ments of postmastership in today’s complex society. 

Consistently, one of the most popular features of this 
magazine has been readers’ letters, published as “Our 
Readers Sling Mail.” These columns, created by per- 
sons to whom POSTAL LIFE is dedicated, reflect a 
cross section of thought and opinion as broad as the 
United States itself. 

The function of POSTAL LIFE is to stimulate ex- 
actly this kind of discussion and national exchange. 
We encourage such constructive dialogue, and we will 
continue to print the free, unfettered expressions of 
opinion of our readers, the working men and women of 
the postal service. 


Kiwi Lele 


Editor 
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INNER SATISFACTION . 


Last year as part of my training as a new subcarrier, | was 
given a three-month hold-down on a mounted route, on which 
| made every effort to do my possible best, to give that little 
extra you hear so much about but never do. 

Now | found that the little extra paid off—not in material 
things but in that unexpected way that gives one inner satis- 
faction, knowing that the job was completed to the best of 
my ability. 

| received in the mail a poem written to me by an elderly 
lady, one of the area’s most renowned artists and poets who 
writes for several national magazines. 

| did not know this at the time | had the route. She had a 
bad heart and would have trouble getting to her box and back. 
| saw her having trouble one day and told her | would bring 
her mail to the door for her. This | did until my time on the 
route was over. 

Being a letter carrier is a rewarding job as this experience 
has proven. | am thankful and proud that | could bring a little 
light into her life by doing that little extra. 

LEE FRANK 
Harrisburg, PA 17111 


KEY TO THE LOCK 


A very interesting question came up in our recent orienta- 
tion class for the supervisory examination. The question was 
raised about LA locks and keys. Just what is the real meaning 
of LA? Or does it have a meaning? 

DERROLL K. PETERSON 
Chief Personnel Officer 
Santa Ana, CA 92711 


The LA lock, commonly cailed an “iron” lock, was 
developed by a former postal inspector, Mr. Burton L. 
Andrus, and the initials LA mean Lock Andrus. 

Mr. Andrus, who began his career with the postal 
service in 1892 and retired in 1933, also invented the 
leather hasp-strap to close mail pouches. Retired In- 
spector Andrus, whose 99th birthday is February 10, 
is living in New Jersey.—PL 


HOW ABOUT THE TEMPORARIES? 


According to your September-October 1968 issue, page 2: 
“Record? POSTAL LIFE reaches all postal employees. .. .” 
How about us temporary subs! We work as hard, and 
almost as long hours, and usually the worse ones. Why don’t 
we get your magazine? Just because we're “subs” doesn’t 
mean we don’t know or do our job—or that we aren't in- 
terested in the goings on around the postal service. Give us 
a break; treat us like we belong. 
Ron Griffiths hit it on the head in his view on subs. Thanks 
and “hats off” to him. 
VIRGINIA WADE 
Temporary Sub 
Fenton, MO 63026 


BIG WINNER 


Stan Knopfler, a sub carrier at the Lakewood, N.J., post 
office was a $50,000 winner of the New York lottery. While 
Stan was in New York at the drawing, all of the fellow em- 
ployees at Lakewood were keeping up with his advancements 
from $500 through the $50,000 plateau. After receiving his 
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check, Mr. Knopfler gave a party for all his fellow employees. 
A good time was had by all, and we would like to take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. and Mrs. Knopfler for their thought- 
fulness; even though they are now in a higher income tax 
bracket, they stiil thought of their fellow employees who were 
in there rooting all the way. Once again, we'd all like to say, 
“Thanks, Stan.” 

A. SAN FILLIPPO 

ED JELINEK 

For Clerks, Carriers and 

Management 

Lakewood, NJ 08701 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forrest R. Lambert, T-6 carrier here in the Gadsden 
office, has received his “Four-Gallon” pin from the blood 
bank. All employees of our office are encouraged to partici- 
pate in this program. | feel that anyone as deserving as Mr. 
Lambert is certainly deserving of mention in POSTAL LIFE. 

We here at the Gadsden post office look forward to receiv- 
ing POSTAL LIFE and enjoy the many fine articles it con- 
tains. It is very enlightening. Keep up the good work. 

JAMES M. FORD 


Postmaster 
Gadsden, AL 35901 


VOICE OF THE MAIL HANDLER 


It makes me a little mad when all | see in this magazine is 
about the terrific job that the clerk does. 

| am a mail handler and a darn good one, who can also do 
the job of a clerk when it isn’t too busy. | can work on a rack 
as good as the next guy and yet not get the money a clerk 
gets. Don’t get me wrong. | like my job as a mail handler, but 
who are these people to praise only the clerks? When there is 
heavy work to do, it’s the mail handler, the backbone of the 
post office, the muscle men. 

| know people who study schemes like crazy and never get 
put on a job that calls for their scheme. They should make 
more money than us? It doesn’t seem fair to me anyhow. 

You never see a clerk loading a truck or working a chute. 
But they will slap a mail handler on a job that calls for a 
clerk and not get a clerk’s pay for it. 

You, the people of this magazine, give a little credit to 
the mail handlers. We are just as good as your clerks and 
sometimes better. 

A G.P.0. MAIL HANDLER 
New York, NY 10001 


MOVING THE FPO MAIL 


| am a career sub in a very small post office in the Berk- 
shires—and love it. My husband is stationed with the Navy 
Seabees in Viet Nam so you can see | am grateful for our 
postal services! Several of my friends are Navy wives and 
were wondering if it could be explained to us how FPO mail 
moves. 

Our question is: Why is New York our FPO address when 
most men in Viet Nam have San Francisco addresses? 

MRS. NANCY L’'HOMMEDIEU 

Monterey, MA 01245 


FPO 09501 is the mailing address for MCB-12 whose nor- 
mal mail supply is routed through the New York City Postal 
Concentration Center. MCB-12 is now on duty in Viet Nam, 














but this is considered a temporary duty station and in order 
to avoid a temporary change in the FPO address, the unit is 
being continued as a New York FPO.—PL 


INSIDE STRAIGHT 


Our son Harold is receiving his discharge papers from the 
U.S. Army. He was sent to Viet Nam in April of 1967 and 
was there a full year. 

At this time his address was through San Francisco, Calif., 
and the ZIP code 96225. | thought you’d be interested to 
know his ZIP code for overseas is in his serial number, which 
made it easy for us to remember. We think this is quite 
unusual. His serial number is 54962259. Could he be one 
in a million? 

Mr. Vanden Berge is a carrier out of Wyoming post office 
in Wyoming, Michigan. He has been with the post office for 
twenty and one half years. 

MRS. GILLIS VANDEN BERGE 
Jenison, MI 49428 


REVERTING TIME 


| would like to know if other offices throughout the country 
are being required to revert time to their respective Regional 
Offices? 

Every time a request of this nature is received, our post- 
master cheerfully complies and as a result we can hardly 
operate efficiently. 

The regular clerks’ schedules have been changed for this 
reason. The subs’ hours have been cut and one dual em- 
ployee stands to lose much time and money. This is all 
caused by the reversion of too much time to the Regional 
Office. 

HUGH M. WHITAKER 
Clerk 
Hawkinsville, GA 31036 


If a post office can handle workload adequately with 
less than its allocation of manhours, then the excess 
time is reverted to the Region as savings.—PL 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


This is an appeal for authorization to buy additional cloth- 
ing items with our uniform allowance. In my opinion our 








“Whaddaya mean, shovel a path?...the mailman 
will be along any minute now!” 


summer wear. 


allowance of $56 is sufficient to buy such items as skirts, or 
trousers, and shoes. 

Finding skirts to match our jackets is an almost impos- 
sible job. It is also hard to find shoes that will support your 
feet comfortably while you stoop, stand, or walk for eight 
hours a day. 

Let me close with this little tidbit for you to think about. 
How would it look to the public if we came to work in the 
only uniform that the department provides—a blouse and a 
jacket? 

VICK! LYNN EADES 
Regular Cierk 
Anstead, WV 25812 


OPTIONAL UNIFORM 


No skirts, blouses, shoes or jackets, thank you. 

The blouses alone are maddening. The style is out-dated, 
the color is depressing, and having to wear them monotonous. 

| really would like to see the wearing of these uniforms 
optional, not mandatory. In other words, | want the right to 
choose what | wear to work—something a little neater. 

Enjoy POSTAL LIFE very much. 

F. H. LEEMAN 

Boothbay Harbor, ME 04538 


UNIFORMS FOR CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES? 


My son has been employed by the Brooklyn post office for 
the past four years doing custodial work. Because of the 
nature of his work he does not wear regular clothing. He 
therefore buys dark green work uniforms and buys several 
during the course of the year. | think it's about time an 
allowance be given to this necessity. | might add it would 
also improve the appearance of custodial workers who gen- 
erally wear old shabby clothing. 

MRS. MORRIS OXMAN 
Brooklyn, NY 11229 


OLD HAT 


The article “Tip of the Hat” in the Nov.-Dec. issue of 
POSTAL LIFE reminded me of hats we used to wear. 

They were neat looking white straw with brass screen 
ventilating band around and above sweat band—very light 
and with metal holes for badge. Real nice and cool for 


JAMES W. BARKER 
Carrier 
Kissimmee, FL 32741 


WELL-READ MAGAZINE 


| think your publication is the finest magazine ever de- 
vised for the post office employees. | read it—or devour it 
mentally—then share it with my college daughter, my clerk 
and her husband and her college son, and then my second 
clerk and her high school graduate son and her husband who 
is interested in our Post Office Department. Then | share it 
with mothers of sons in Viet Nam (I also have a grandson in 
Viet Nam) and other customers of my office, depending upon 
the articles and the interest expressed. 

| wish it could be three-hole punched for permanent filing 
in note book form. 

It is much too meaningful to destroy after completion of 
initial reading. So many future needs arise where | want to 
refer to some pertinent article. 

JEAN M. OLSON 
Postmaster 
Manchester, WA 98353 
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and know them thoroughly. They 
have to be experts in the area of 
labor relations and transportation 
and in all facets of postal adminis- 
tration. 

Postmasters in smaller offices who 
are dealing directly with the public 
—selling stamps, taking their mail— 
have to be concerned with the rates 
of postage, the size of packages and 
similar things. But the over-all and 
overriding thing that concerns all 
postmasters is the fact that they are 
the representatives of the United 
States government, and if they re- 
member that they are public servants 
in the true sense, this is the biggest 
thing they have to be concerned 
with. 

Q.—Occasionally, Mr. Costin, 
postmasters lament that they are re- 
stricted too much by the region or 
headquarters and that they have no 
freedom to exercise meaningful au- 
thority. Do you agree with this? 

A.—To a certain extent. In all 
my travels across the country, talk- 
ing with postmasters’ groups, I find 
that this is perhaps their biggest 
complaint. 

But when these postmasters have 
the opportunity to speak up and to 
give their views before regional or 
departmental officials, these are the 
same individuals who remain mute. 

I received a letter this morning 
from a postmaster in Illinois who 
attended our 64th national conven- 
tion in Washington. He told me that 
in the committee rooms where he 
took part in the discussion with 
departmental officials, there were 
many postmasters from his own state 
who had complained to him about 
certain things the department was 
not doing that it should be doing, 
but yet when they had the oppor- 
tunity to speak their minds and get 
some ideas and some suggestions, 
these are the people who didn’t say 
anything at all. 

If we do lack some authority, we 
allow the condition to exist. If we 
think we need more, we should 
speak out. I have been doing this 
from a national level, and I think 
other postmasters should do the 


same, either to me so I can repre- 
sent their views on the national level, 
or to the other people in postal 
management—the postal service of- 
ficer, postal inspector, or even their 
regional director. 

Q.—Looking ahead perhaps 10 
years, do you see a strengthening of 
the sectional center offices? 

A.—Yes. However, I wouldn’t 
want to see the authority of a sec- 
tional center postmaster strengthened 
at the expense of closing or con- 
solidating smaller offices. I think 
that communities have to have a 
certain identity with the federal gov- 
ernment and this identity is found 
through the local post office. 

But there are many functions now 
being performed at the regional level 
that should perhaps be confined to a 
sectional center postmaster who is 
on a closer working relationship 
with the postmasters within his pe- 
rimeter of associate offices. 

Q.—What are some of the func- 
tions that you feel should be dele- 
gated to the sectional center? 

A.—Some that come to mind are 
these: a sectional center could han- 
del the stamp stock and the filling 
of stamp requisitions from associate 
offices. A sectional center office 
could handle requests for furni- 
ture. The sectional center office 
could be the place where the post- 
masters from smaller offices come 
for advice on problems involving 
labor relations. The supervisory staff 
in the larger offices has perhaps 
more experience in these areas, and 
I think a lot of time would be saved 
if the associate office postmasters 
could go to a sectional center for 
this type of assistance rather than 
going hundreds of miles to the re- 
gional office. 

Q.—Do you feel, Mr. Costin, that 
NAPUS is sufficiently independent 
to represent the interests of post- 
masters when there is a difference of 
opinion between the organization 
and the department? 

A.—I have to say yes, and I am 
speaking only with regard to my 
own tenure as national president. I 
feel that even though we’re post- 


masters we also have the right under 
law to form an association and to 
speak for the postmaster member- 
ship. It is incumbent upon the na- 
tional president to be apart from the 
department, if he’s going to speak in 
a strong, loud voice, and that is 
what I try to do. 

Every day I get letters from post- 
masters—I get telephone calls from 
postmasters all across this land who 
tell me of their problems, and they 
expect me to take their problems 
and present them to the proper desk 
in Washington which I try to do. So 
when I speak out to the Postmaster 
General I am speaking not only as 
Tom Costin, postmaster at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, I am speaking as 
Tom Costin, elected national presi- 
dent of a membership of over 28,000 
postmasters who have asked me to 
be their voice in Washington. 

I said one time to some post- 
masters that I am merely the mirror 
that reflects the light coming from a 
candle from 32,000 postmasters. I 
can’t tell the Postmaster General or 
the regional director the things they 
want to hear; I have to tell them 
what my membership tells me, and 
I have found in dealing with the 
people in the office of Postmaster 
General and with the Assistant Post- 
masters General, that they are big 
enough men to recognize this. 

Q.—You were the first postmaster 
to sit as part of the Headquarters 
negotiating team. Isn’t it asking a 
lot to expect hundreds of post- 
masters to know the fine points of 
labor negotiating? 

A.—People who are selected as 
postmasters are selected because 
they are leaders within their com- 
munities, and they have some knowl- 
edge of administration. But in the 
vital area of labor relations, which 
is a technical field of its own, I feel 
that more training must be given to 
postmasters. 

The Bureau of Personnel has done 
a fine job in setting up these train- 
ing programs at the University of 
Oklahoma, but we can’t rely on one 
week’s training to take the place of 
52 weeks of actual work on the local 
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level. I think we have to have a 
continuing program of education, 
and we have to back postmasters up 
from the national level. 

We have to give postmasters tech- 
nical people in their personnel sec- 
tions to be able to deal with the 
complicated legalistic matters that 
come up. These technical people 
could also be utilized by the post- 
masters from smaller offices who 
may only have one adverse action 
or one grievance case in a course 
of a year. 

Q.—Do you feel that unions may 
try to exceed their authority? 

A.—When President Kennedy is- 
sued his executive order in 1961, he 
called it an order for cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in the 
federal service. Sometimes I think 
we forget that word “cooperation.” 

When the unions come to the bar- 
gaining table, they are trying to get 
everything they can for themselves 
—and of course that’s their right— 
but there are times when we need a 
little more cooperation in labor- 
management relations if we’re going 
to have a postal service that’s best 
for the employee and the public. 

Q.—What do you think of local 
negotiations? 

A.—I find that postmasters in the 
smaller offices don’t want to touch 
them. But those in the larger offices 
who have a corps of supervisors 
don’t mind negotiating. I have to 
adopt the position of our organiza- 
tion which has passed a resolution to 
do away with negotiations at the 
local level and have them at the 
regional level or just accept the Na- 
tional Agreement. 

Q.—Speaking as postmaster of 
Lynn, what do you find the most 


difficult areas of negotiations in your 
post office? 

A.—One of the most difficult 
areas has been in the administration 
of work scheduling. When Congress 
passed the five-day work week, they 
didn’t take into consideration that 
post offices of our size have a seven- 
day work week. And every postal 
employee, when this five-day work 
week went into effect, felt that it 
meant he was going to work from 
Monday to Friday. So this became 
a problem area when some em- 
ployees realized they weren’t going 
to be off Saturday and Sunday. It 
meant that we had to rearrange the 
thinking of not only the employees 
but also the management. 

The labor leaders on the national 
level have a definite plan of action 
as far as what their membership 
wants. This is brought up at the 
national convention and again at the 
executive committee meetings, so 
they know what they’re going after 
when they go into a national nego- 
tiation. At times, the department’s 
team—and this is with a postmaster 
represented on it—is more in..the 
defensive rather than on the offen- 
sive. But I think that in this last 
negotiation session management has 
made more positive proposals than 
was ever done in the past. 

But our plan of action has to be 
tempered with what Congress wants 
and with a certain amount of limi- 
tations, and we are at a disadvantage 
there. But we can still build up a 
more positive program before we go 
into a national negotiation, and this 
can only be developed when the 
people on the Washington level talk 
with the people who have to carry 
out these programs on the local 


ask for it’ 


level, not in theory, but in practice 
—what it means to run an office 
under these conditions on a 24-hour 
basis. 

Q.—I understand that you have 
some criticism of the Postal Manual, 
Mr. Costin. 

A.—At our national convention in 
Washington, I said to the Postmaster 
General, I want you to know that 
we passed a resolution asking to 
have the Postal Manual rewritten. 
And you know, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral sent me a letter that said, “Dear 
Tommy, I want you to know that 
I’ve set up a top-level committee 
here at Headquarters which will sit 
down with a committee of your 
choosing to go into the possibility of 
rewriting the Postal Manual.” 

And this is what we have to do 
because every section of Postal Man- 
ual you show to me, Ill show you 
a section that cancels out what’s 
required. And this has been one of 
the biggest problems with the postal 
service. We haven’t had clear direc- 
tion in our postal instructions. 

Q.—Do you envision an abridged 
manual for the small office? 

A.—This is one of the suggestions 
that we will offer. We feel that it 
is foolish for a postmaster of a small 
office who is concerned with the 
rates and bulk of packages to be 
concerned also with labor manage- 
ment and personnel problems when 
he doesn’t have them. 

Q.—What do you think of the 
methods which are used in the nomi- 
nation and selection of a postmaster? 

A.—My view would have to be 
the view of the postmasters’ mem- 
bership which I represent and this 
membership has voted through reso- 
lution at two national conventions 
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Postmaster Costin chats with 
regular carrier Nicholas Ro- 
zoplos, member of Branch 7, 
NALC. 





Hands also speak for Tom 
Costin who emphasizes his 

} words with expressive ges- 
tures like these below. 





that we favor the present method of 
selecting postmasters. I have found 
that we have very good, strong post- 
masters who come in from outside. 
We have very strong postmasters 
who work themselves up through the 
ranks. I think it does not depend 
on the method of selection but the 
individual. 

Q.—Do you feel that an assistant 
postmaster who is qualified to as- 
sume the internal functions of the 
post office might be weak in his 
community ties and could not repre- 
sent the Post Office Department ef- 
fectively in his city? 

A.—Since you put the question 
that way, I'll have to say yes. As I 
tried to point out earlier, a post- 
master has to be an expert in so 
many fields—labor management, 
community relations, personnel. 

But the most important thing is 
that I have to be able to represent 
the department on the local level to 
the people within the community. 

If a man comes up through the 
ranks in an office my size, and he 
spends all his years working and be- 
coming knowledgeable in the tech- 
nical aspects of postal management, 
he has not had the opportunity to 
be as active in political community 
affairs, in all facets of community 
affairs, as perhaps a man who has 
been on the outside in business, in 
public and political life. 

Q.—Isn’t it true that career postal 
managers are participating more and 
more in non-partisan civic affairs— 
school boards, city council positions 
and the like? 

A.—Until the last few years, this 
was frowned upon by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, but this is changed, 
and I’m very happy for the change. 
In fact, we as postmasters who are 
community minded would like to 
see a change perhaps even a little 





farther. But I still go back to what 
I said, that over the years if a man 
is working the hours that people 
would have to work to come up the 
ranks, he just has not had the op- 
portunity of full participation in the 
community. And this is one of the 
strong areas that we have to look to 
in a postmaster position. 

Q.—Do you feel that the post 
offices in Lynn and the Boston met- 
ropolitan area are becoming less 
competitive in their efforts to re- 
cruit qualified employees? 

A.—Yes. This is not only true 
of Lynn, but every other large met- 
ropolitan, industrial area. The de- 
partment has been considering a 
program that I think would perhaps 
take care of this—a program in 
which we could offer wages com- 
parable to those being paid by priv- 
ate industry within the area so that 
the post office can compete effec- 
tively for qualified individuals. 

I think the department has done 
a marvelous job, but they need as- 
sistance from Congress. The whole 
question of future development for 
the postal service requires that we 
get the people who have the say over 
appropriations to realize what our 
problem is and to do something 
about it. 

I would hate to see the time come 
when we would have to take what’s 
left of the labor market. This job 
is too important; this function in the 
future, as it has been in the past, is 
going to be the thing that keeps this 
country together—communication. 

The sooner we realize this, the 
sooner we can develop more pro- 
grams of a progressive nature to 
make sure that we can get the quali- 
fied people we need to keep up the 
good service and provide better 
service. We've got to stay ahead. 
That’s what this business is all about. 





The Post Office Department op- 
erates in Topeka, Kansas, a mam- 
moth mail order house for mailmen 
and POSTAL LIFE is here to find 
out what makes the huge postal sup- 
ply operation click—or occasionally 
slip. 

The scope of this activity is sur- 
prisingly varied. If you have a secret 
yen for a pair of spats, for example, 
you can order them from Topeka. 
But you had better be going to a 
fire, because they’re made of as- 
bestos. 

If you’ve heard politicians talk 
about “waste” and would like to 
see what it looks like, you can order 
“waste” by the boxload here, es- 
pecially if you’se working where this 
chopped-up-rag is used—with grease 
—for maintenance purposes. 

Maybe you'll find yourself in the 
position of the postmaster whose 
lone canceling machine has broken 
a left-handed widget at the height 
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POST OFFICE GENERAL STORE 


of a mail deluge and none are to be 
had at his hometown of West Squee- 
dunk. 

All of this involves in one way or 
another Don E. Taylor, manager of 
the Post Office Department’s West- 
ern Area Supply Center, and his 
able staff of 120. 

The Center is located in two huge 
former Air Force warehouses three 
miles south of Topeka. Its 350,000 
square feet sit astride the main cross- 
country line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. 

Interstate routes 40, 75 and other 
major highways span the prairie on 
all sides, providing easy access to 
truck transportation for supplies go- 
ing out to some 17,500 postal facili- 
ties west of the Mississippi, as well 
as those in Illinois and Wisconsin— 
26 states in all. 

Except for its self-service equip- 
ment and a repair parts activity, the 
Western Area Supply Center activi- 





ties closely parallel those of the De- 
partment’s Eastern Supply Center at 
Somerville, New Jersey, managed by 
Edward S. Kushner. 

In the cavernous Topeka Center 
warehouses, each laid out straight as 
an arrow for three imaginary city 
blocks over these Kansas flatlands, 
the Department stockpiles $3.6 mil- 
lion in specialized postal supplies, 
including an ample supply of ulcer 
pills. In all, it sends out more than 
31 million pounds of supplies an- 
nually. 

A random look reveals _sat- 
chels for letter carriers, clip-on ash 
trays, badges for special delivery 
messengers, labels, soap, health 


room supplies, shoulder pads, rural 
carrier notices to patrons, canvas 
baskets, facing slips, postmarking 
stamps, stamp pads, waste baskets, 
stencils, straps, wire, ballpoint pens, 
ash cans, journals, dog repellents, 
mailing tubes, cash boxes and all the 
























hundreds of everyday-use items 
needed to keep a post office and its 
personnel going. 

In all, there are 6,000 catalog 
items. 

There is a growing emphasis on 
new fangles, unknown to past postal 
generations, reflecting the postal rev- 
olution and its more sophisticated 
hardware—including such items as 
closed circuit TV parts. 

The supply catalogs do not list a 
dynamo, but Topeka has one in Mr. 
Taylor—diminutive for a Texan— 
but formerly an Air Force combat 
and test pilot. More recently, he 
was an automobile dealer before 
taking over his present job six years 
ago. 

His top administrative aides are 
Louis Steinkamp, an old timer who 
once worked in postal supplies years 
ago in Washington when the De- 
partment itself tried heroically—but 
with limited success—to man the 
supply pumps almost entirely from 
the Capital. Louis now has the all- 
inclusive job of stock control super- 
visor. Another member of the Cen- 
ter’s top team is Gordon Berey, 
superintendent of supplies. 

If a post office does have a short- 
age of, say, rubber bands or ring 
knives for clerks, straps for letter 
carriers or push brooms for main- 
tenance employees, it may well be 
that employees neglect to ask for 
them. Many times, Don explains, a 
postal employee will gripe about 
the shortage—instead of filling out 
a requisition form. 

The requisition must go to the 
post office’s supply man who will 
fill the order or forward it to 
Topeka. Ordinarily, Don says, if an 
item is ordered properly, it will be 
delivered promptly. 

“The computers are pretty good, 
but they aren’t reading minds yet,” 
Don explains. “Often the reason 
somebody is never able to get an 
item they need is that we haven't 
been told about it.” 

Admittedly, though, Don points 
out, the fault can be on the supply 
end. 

Normally, there will be a “back- 
continued 





























































Gleaming stacks 
of waste cans, 
inventoried by 

Ralph Bogue; 
boots, gloves, 
respirator 

and hard hat 
indicate variety 
of equipment 
available at 
Topeka Supply 
Center, managed 
by Don E. Taylor 
who discusses 
an order with 

Mrs. Nina Sayler 

(below). 








sorting cases, satchels, rubber bands, 


log” of orders affecting about five 
percent of the total list of supply 
items. This may cause a delay on 
items as simple as typewriter erasers. 
Usually it does not mean that there 
is any basic shortage of the item— 
only that through some quirk or 
supply technicality the item cannot 
be obtained in sufficient quantity at 
a given moment. 

Don notes, though, that, in any 
large supply operation, a five per- 
cent backlog is considered a good 
batting average. 

Occasionally, too, there can be a 
delay on particular items if an order 
sheet indicates a gross overorder. 
This fact is likely to be detected in 
a quick check under the sharp eyes 
of Mrs. Nina Sayler, who heads the 
machine room. 

Mr. Taylor and Ed Kushner, the 
Eastern Supply manager, report di- 
rectly to Conrad Trahern, director 
of the procurement for the Bureau 
of Facilities in Washington. The 
Bureau and the whole P.O.D. supply 
system are under the direction of 
Assistant Postmaster General John 
L. O’Marra. 

Supply personnel at your own 
post office must be familiar when 
ordering from the Center with a sur- 
prising variety of items — foot 
powder for a carrier’s emergency 
needs, a feather duster for a secre- 
tary, a new motor for equipment 
that just went dead after canceling 
its three-zillionth letter; a pistol or 
even wax bullets for target practice 
(if you happen to be a postal in- 
spector), many types of string for 
forgetful thumbs, as well as other 
important needs, such as parts for 
electronic eyes and thousands of 
strange-looking machine repair and 
replacement parts. 

While POSTAL LIFE is inclined 
to think of the Center as just one 
huge cornucopia—in deference to 
Don’s insistence on administrative 
order—we must mention that the 
Center is divided into four principal 
sections. 

One of these handles the myriad 
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daily-use “line” items, ranging from 
janitorial supplies (the Center’s most 
popular items) to the American flags 
that bedeck the average of 1,000 
new facilities being placed in opera- 
tion annually. 

Another deals in the more dur- 
able repair parts required to keep 
postal equipment in operation. 

A third section is devoted to cap- 
ital (accountable) equipment such 
as new counterline units, shorthand 
machines, sorting cases, typewriters, 
cabinetry, scales, ladders, letter 
drops, and, increasingly, the more 
glamorous items—currency changers, 
advanced stamp dispensing equip- 
ment and the like. The really big 
stuff—like complete letter sorters 
and facer-cancelers—is not handled 
here, but almost all of the other 
durable hardware needed to keep a 
post office going is found here. 

Don takes special pride in a 
fourth unit which services closed- 
circuit TV systems used in major 
offices for monitoring mail handling 
lines for quick detection of jam-ups. 

At first glance, you might wonder 
about an operation like this where 
everybody (in the postal service) 
gets his order filled for nothing. But 
a computer at the Dallas Regional 
Office keeps tabs on every single 
item ordered anywhere. 

This device—called a transceiver 
—feeds on cards punched out 
quickly by Judy Abramson and Mrs. 
Emma Williams—one card for every 
one of the thousands of items in re- 
quisitions mailed in daily by 50 to 
100 post offices. 

A companion transceiver in Dal- 
las digests all this information in a 
flash and replies with a monstrous 
“print out,” providing a complete 
record of all information needed on 
every item—catalog number, total 
supply of each item remaining on 
hand, whether the government could 
save money by procuring more now 
or whether it can wait. 

The next day, Topeka gets back 
cards via the Dallas transceiver. 
These cards tell warehousemen the 


immediate location of every item, 
give shipping information (by ZIP 
code, of course) and answer a vari- 
ety of control, reference and ac- 
counting needs. 

Don has special praise for his 
13-man parts crew. “You would 
think,” he says, “that an operation 
handling parts for 17,500 postal fa- 
cilities would have dozens of people 
scurrying around. But we have it 
organized so that just these 13 guys 
can locate, pack and mail 6,000 or 
8,000 items every week.” 

These “guys” include as the core 
of the warehouse crew such men as 
Ernest Henricks, chief; Don Fa- 
gan, his assistant; Don Salsbery, 
Tom Caballero, Chester Ross, Dale 
Fox, John Pickett and Darrell 
Hotchkiss. 

Neighboring the parts operation 
in another part of warehouse S-101 
is the section devoted to supplying 
thousands of daily-use items. 

Don doesn’t know whether he has 
the world’s largest mail order opera- 


Head Review Clerk Joseph 
Stauffer ponders a _ requisi- 
tion. 
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Chester Eppling lowers car- 
tons from ceiling high stack. 


tion, but it might not be stretching 
a point to say he has here the 
world’s largest single supply of rub- 
berbands. 

Crates of the bands, now used 
in letter bundling, are piled in mini- 
ature mountains along each side of 
the warehouse. 

Orders are placed in cartons for 
shipment by an efficient crew that 
packages, labels and ships the same 
day. Large orders go out by private 
carrier since the Center strictly ob- 
serves parcel post size and weight 
limitations applied to the general 
public. 

Key people who assist Don in 
keeping this operation going include 
Foreman David A. Hord and Assist- 
ant Warren Rice in the order-filling 
operation, and Foreman Clifton 
Derringer in the Shipping and Re- 
ceiving Section. 

Normally, post offices must con- 
fine their routine orders to cycles— 
except that repair parts can be or- 
dered at any time. Each first-class 


office orders once a quarter on a 
specified date; second- or third- 
class offices order semi-annually; 
fourth-class offices order once a 
year. 

This staggered system insures a 
smooth flow of supplies to all, with- 
out crash periods as in the “old 
days” when a lot of post offices 
would jump in with their supply 
demands at the same time. 

During the Christmas rush, the 
rules are eased so that any post 
office may place special orders for 
its Christmas needs—for example, 
cardboard temporary mail sorting 
cases. (Christmas trees aren't 
stocked.) 

Military postal requirements in 
the Pacific and Viet Nam mean that 
the Center actually has a bigger ter- 
ritory to serve outside the conti- 
nental United States. 

While the hardware of war may 
be more sophisticated today, the 
items used for military mail are prin- 
cipally traditional—cases, scales, 
lock boxes, counters, forms. 

Don recently received a letter 
from a colonel in Viet Nam express- 
ing thanks for “outstanding support” 
with particular appreciation to the 
Center for assuming the “additional 
responsibility of directly supplying 
our 58 APO’s in Viet Nam with 
necessary forms and unique sup- 
plies” as well as repair parts. 

Leaving warehouse S-101—after 
trotting along for what seems to be 
30 miles and after a last longing 
look at foot powder—POSTAL 
LIFE wanders across to the neigh- 
boring cave-like confines of ware- 
house S-102 where the third activity 
of the Center—capital equipment 
section—is housed. 

Capital equipment, for which 
post offices are held accountable and 
which may involve a considerable 
investment, is allocated by the De- 
partment from Washington. Unlike 
line items and parts, major equip- 
ment may not be ordered directly by 
the individual post office. 

The second difference is that this 


requisition stops here 


warehouse handles _ self-service 
postal unit equipment for the entire 
country and not just for half—as is 
the case for other supply items. 

Foreman Dave Blunt and his 
crew of seven have their hands full, 
handling and shipping 400 different 
capital equipment items—including 
replacements for the ironwork which 
gives the old-style screenlines a jail- 
like appearance. 

The biggest problem in a gener- 
ally-smooth capital equipment op- 
eration picture, Don tells us, is de- 
livery to some among our 32,000 
post offices which could hardly be 
called key transportation centers. 
Sometimes it’s even hard to find a 
road going into a post office much 
less a train or truck that serves the 
place. 

“I’m still wondering what hap- 
pened to a letter drop unit I sent to 
an office up in the mountains out 
West,” Mr. Blunt says sadly. “Last 
I heard it was somewhere in Ne- 
vada.” 

Sometimes, getting an item to 
places like Wildcat Run or Moon- 
shine Creek can involve logistical 
work that would do credit to Cape 
Kennedy. It involves retrieving a 
“GBL” (government bill of lading) 
that has been mailed to a phone-less 
postmaster, and getting it into the 
hands of a distant and yet-undeter- 
mined shipper who must have the 
paper before making delivery. Then, 
assuming a private carrier of some 
kind is found to brave the run, fur- 
ther negotiations are necessary to 
get him, the equipment, and his di- 
rections to the place all together 
at one time. 

A rural or star route carrier may 
be used as a final resort. And by 
enlisting the help of the nearest “big 
city” postmaster (often defined as 
one with a telephone) the problem 
is always met successfully. 

Probably, by the time you read 
this, the population of eight in 
Moonshine Creek are, in fact, al- 
ready enjoying the benefits of their 
shiny new letter drop. @ 
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POSTMASTER 
IN THE ARCTIC 


Few examples of the postal service’s wonderful variety are so 
colorful as the career of Alaska Eskimo David Frankson. When 
he retired after 40 years, Miss Rosilee Schmitt and Miss Virginia 

Bruhn, VISTA Volunteers, wrote this engaging history. 


People crowded against the walls 
and into one end of the small city 
hall as the six drummers took their 
places sitting side by side, feet 
straight out toward the dancing area. 
The drums, large disks made of 
birch and the lining of a walrus’ 
stomach, were distributed, and the 
Eskimo dances began. 

Postmaster David Frankson, one 
of the lead drummers for the village, 
performs the old dances with the 
same grace and rhythm as his ances- 
tors have done for hundreds of years. 
Many of the village people and even 
the Episcopalian minister, the As- 
sembly of God minister and the two 
VISTA volunteers joined him dur- 
ing the “common dance.” 

Later, Mayor Dan Lisbourne, 
noted for his lively wit, presented 
David with the Point Hope Honor 
Award for outstanding service, and 
then the happy crowd turned to the 
tea and 20 cakes, including one 
shaped like an airmail letter and 
dated 1928, the year that Mr. Frank- 
son began his postal career. Most of 
the inhabitants of Point Hope, 
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Alaska, had gathered to help him 
celebrate his retirement after 40 
years of service. 

David Oomigluka Frankson was 
born in Point Hope, then called 
Tigara, on September 30, 1903, and 
has spent his life in this Eskimo 
village of 300 people. Point Hope 
is the oldest continually occupied 
village site in the Western Hemis- 
phere and whaling and Christmas 
Week activities are still carried on 
in much the same way as they have 
been for many generations. The 
Arctic Circle lies 200 miles south 
and the USSR is 150 miles to the 
west. 

David completed the sixth grade 
and worked for one year as a teach- 
ing assistant at the Episcopal Mis- 
sion School for $15 a month. In 
1926, he was selected as the com- 
munity’s store manager at a salary 
of $25 per month with living quar- 
ters in the store warehouse provided. 

To make a bed, David and his 
wife Dinah stacked reindeer hides 
three feet high. When Theodore was 
born in December of 1926, David 
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made a crib for him out of one of 
the shipping boxes. 

David remembers that during his 
childhood the Episcopal missionary 
was also postmaster, and first-class 
letters were two cents an ounce. 
David was officially commissioned 
to be Point Hope postmaster on 
June 23, 1928, by Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General under President 
Calvin Coolidge. 

By 1929, the store board decided 
it was time to erect another building 
to house the goods for the store. 
David was still store manager as 
well as postmaster and all postal 
business was done in his home. 
When his family moved into the new 
store building, they not only got a 
new home, but David got an in- 
crease in salary as well. David’s 
salary was now $50 per month, big 
money for that time, and the store 
board was supplying his fuel free of 
charge. 

When David was appointed acting 
postmaster, he knew nothing about 
the job. Business in the store was 
slow, and he spent many evenings 


























going over an old postal book. He 
drilled himself in the matters which 
seemed most important to him and 
thus gleaned his first bit of knowl- 
edge about the U.S. postal system. 

At that time mail was delivered by 
dogteam three times during the 
winter. The team started out No- 
vember 1, from Point Barrow and 
arrived at Kotzebue one month later 
after servicing the villages along the 
coast. During summer months mail 
was delivered by ship only twice. 

During the early 1940’s, Point 
Hope signed its first contract with 
Ferguson’s Airlines of Kotzebue. 
Mail arrived every month, tremend- 
ously fast service, according to 
David. In the late 40’s a new con- 
tract was signed with Weins Air 
Alaska and mail was_ received 
weekly. The aircraft would land on 
the beach in the summer months. 
David would pack the mail on his 
back and walk the mile or so with it. 
If the load was too heavy, he would 
hitch his dogteam and run his sled 
over the rocky, sandy ground. 

In August of 1940, David re- 
signed his job as store manager. 
Mail was coming once a month, and 
his duties at the post office were 
getting heavier. By this time, the 
store was debt free and boasted a 
bank account of $25,000. 

In 1943 David had built a small, 
one-room cabin for his family. He 
added a room four feet by eight onto 
his house which was the first real 
post office in Point Hope. There was 


In post office he built, David 
Frankson serves a customer... 
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a tiny window through which postal 
business was carried on, and when 
large packages came in, they were 
put in David’s living room until 
claimed by their owner. 

In 1960 Wiens Air Alaska asked 
David to become the official agent 
in charge of transporting the mail 
to and from the plane. He was paid 
$2 for each round trip to the landing 
strip a half-mile away. In the winter 
months when the dogteam was not 
being used for hunting, David would 
use this method of transportation. 
When the team was gone, David 
and Dinah would pull the sled. 

David signed a contract in 1966 
whereby Wiens agreed to pay him 
$25 a month plus two round trip 
tickets to Fairbanks each year for 
his service. This air transportation 
was the reason David was able to 
attend the postmasters’ convention 
in Fairbanks in 1967. At this con- 
vention, the first he had ever at- 
tended, David received a clock radio 
for being the postmaster with the 
greatest number of years of service. 

By 1964 the tiny room was no 
longer large enough to handle the 
village patronage. It was time to 
build a new post office, and David 
did it all himself. The new room is 
14 feet by 24 and at the present 
time is just the right size for han- 
dling Point Hope’s mail. 

It is hard to tell by looking at him 
that David Frankson is 65 years old. 
The twinkle in his‘-brown eyes is as 
bright now as it must have been 40 


displays his commission signed 
by Postmaster General New .. . 











years ago, and his hair shows only 
faint traces of gray. He is five feet, 
one inch, tall and weighs 123 
pounds. His quick sense of humor 
is evident when he talks in either 
Eskimo or English, and he is fluent 
in both. David has always had a 
zest for life. Each day was faced 
as a new challenge eagerly awaited. 
Thus his past has been filled with 
many exciting and interesting events. 

One bright, cold February day, 
David went out seal hunting. He 
saw a breathing hole a short dis- 
tance off the Point and waited there 
for a seal. 

Before long, a seal appeared and 
David shot it. Kneeling on the solid 
ice, David attempted to reach the 
seal, but his pole was short. In his 
eagerness to get the animal, he 
placed all his weight on “young” ice 
and immediately found himself 
tumbling into the freezing water. 

He grabbed the solid ice, but his 
fingers could find no hold. He knew 
he had to get out of the water im- 
mediately or he would freeze. David 
remembered one man saying that 
the only way out of such a predica- 
ment was to turn the body sideways 
and hook the foot over the top of 
the solid ice. 

This is a feat easier described 
than accomplished. David held the 
slippery ice with both hands. Work- 
ing his right foot constantly, he 
turned his body so that the right 
side of his face almost touched the 
water. He managed to hook his left 
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foot on top of the ice and with all 
his strength rolled himself onto the 
solid surface. 

He walked the two miles home, 
constantly moving all his joints to 
keep them from freezing. ‘Nothing 
but his feet were cold during the 
walk, but all his clothes were frozen 
when he reached home. He calmly 
changed clothes and took a dogteam 
to fetch his seal. 

Since 1930, David has been cap- 
tain of a whaling crew. His first 
catch was a small bowhead, 30 feet 
long and weighing several tons. The 
bowhead is especially sought by the 
Point Hope Eskimo who delights in 
eating the whale skin or “muktuk.” 
Every portion of the whale is put to 
use with the exception of the lungs 
and the liver. Baleen, taken from 
the whale’s mouth, is used in basket 
weaving and for decoration; the 
meat and skin are eaten; the bones 
were used for houses in the olden 
days and are now used for fencing; 
the spinal column is used for steps 
and in making whale bone masks; 
and the flippers are saved for the 
special whaling festival when they 
are distributed to everyone and 
eaten. 

In December of 1964, the village 
council of Point Hope received a 
letter from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs requesting that they pick six 
Eskimo dancers who would perform 
at the inauguration in Washington, 
D.C., of President Johnson. 

David and his wife Dinah were 
among those chosen. The other 
dancers were Jimmy Killigvuk, Pat- 
rick Attungana, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Kinneveauk with John Oktollik, 
store manager, as guide. 

En route, the group stopped in 
Seattle and toured the city. Of spe- 
cial interest to David was the tour 
of the Seattle post office. He was 
amazed to see letters separated by 
machines, outgoing mail being car- 
ried by machines, and stamps being 
mechanically canceled. They even 
had a separate room for repairing 
damaged packages. “Just like medi- 
cine men at work,” says David with 
a twinkle in his eye. 
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David at 18, and wife Dinah at 22; she chews seal shin 
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into pliable leather for use as mukluk (shoe) soles. 


The most interesting of all postal 
aspects, however, was the outgoing 
parcel post man. Stacks df boxes 
surrounded the worker, addressed to 
every state in the union and several 
foreign countries. The parcels de- 
scended on a conveyor belt, and the 
man with his elbow length gloves 
would throw them into the proper 
outgoing bag. David was certain the 
man would miss a bag eventually, so 
he patiently waited many minutes 
to watch the mishap occur. The man 
did not miss a single toss, and David 
was finally forced to catch up with 
the rest of his group. The number 
of letters handled and the number 
of workers employed also surprised 
David who had always worked in 
his one-room post office alone. 

For the first time in their lives, 
the group was taken into Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., from which they 
had been ordering for years and 
years. They were awed by its large- 
ness and the variety of items to be 
purchased. 

The group flew to Baltimore 
where they were met by a man from 
Nome and William L. Hensley, then 
going to school in Washington, D.C., 
and now state representative for the 
Northwest area. 


During their stay, the group 


toured Washington. They visited the 
Lincoln Memorial and Jefferson Me- 
morial. The most interesting aspect 
of all to the Eskimos was Arlington 
National Cemetery and the grave of 
President John F. Kennedy. 

David vividly remembers the 
Washington Cathedral of the Epis- 
copal Church. The huge building 
was founded around 1906 and is 
being built entirely of stone. Even 
the carvings are rock, with no wood 
or other materials used for frame 
or foundation. The guide told the 
group that it will be at least 20 
years before the building is finished. 
One part of the Cathedral boasts 
carvings donated by Eskimos from 
Greenland. These were examined 
closely by the Alaskan Eskimos who 
found the art work very interesting. 

The Alaskans were not upset by 
the cool weather that is common in 
Washington during January; David 
explains that it was just like fall in 
Point Hope. 

One day while David and Dinah 
were resting in their hotel room, 
David had an ‘interesting thought. 
“Just think,” he said to Dinah, 
“Point Hope is half way around the 
world from Washington, D.C. Ima- 
gine how long it would take if we 
left from here to Point Hope by 
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dogteam.” They both smiled, re- 
membering that earlier within their 
lifetime, this would have been the 
only means of transportation from 
Point Hope. 

The group toured the Capitol and 
visited Senator Bartlett in his office 
and were asked to dance for his 
workers. The fact that they had no 
drums did not stop the Eskimos. 
While the rest sang and beat the 
rhythm with their hands, David and 
Dinah performed an ancestral dance. 
When they had finished, several re- 
porters asked them to step outside 
and dance again so pictures could be 
taken. The group obliged. 

During the inaugural parade, the 
Eskimos performed on a float de- 
vised as a grassy meadow. On the 
platform with them were a group of 
Indians from the North and one 
from the South. As the caravan 
moved slowly down the street, the 
groups took turns dancing at five- 
minute intervals. 

That evening all the paraders 
were taken to a restaurant for 
dinner. When they had completed 
their meal, they went to the recep- 
tion room to dance. For the first 
time, David got a good look at In- 
dian dancing. He was fascinated by 
it and especially by the feathers 
which covered the Indians from head 
to foot. But the Indians were not 
content to be the only dancers, and 
they asked the Point Hopers to give 
them a sample of Eskimo dancing. 


The Indian drummers offered their 
instruments. The Eskimos did a 
common dance in which anyone can 
participate. Willie Hensley and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
joined the dancers for an enjoyable 
evening. 

Later, they left Washington, D.C., 
for Seattle and then Anchorage. 

The next morning the group de- 
parted for Point Hope. They arrived 
on familiar ground exactly two 
weeks after their exciting tour began. 
It was good to be home again! 

During David’s lifetime, he has 
served four years as councilman, 
being elected president four times; 
served as manager of the reindeer 
herds under the BIA; was director 
of the reindeer board which included 
the villages of Point Hope, Kotze- 
bue, Kivilina and Noatak; was store 
manager in Point Hope for 18 and a 
half years; and was public welfare 
agent for 15 years. About eight 
years ago, he was elected Selective 
Service agent, a title which he still 
holds. His most important title, he 
feels, was postmaster for 40 years. 

Four years ago, David was elected 
official tourist guide of Point Hope. 
Because of his postal duties, David 
could not guide the tourists during 
the day, so his wife Dinah became 
official guide. She has been pro- 
claimed the best Alaskan guide by 
all the tourists coming to Point Hope 
and has made many friends among 
them. 





David is in charge of the Eskimo 
dances held in the evenings for the 
tourists’ benefit. Dinah now teaches 
the older women and younger girls 
the ancient skill of Eskimo dancing. 

Dinah is an excellent skin sewer 
and has made many beautiful pairs 
of mukluks and fur parkas. She was 
David’s constant companion on mail 
runs. Together they loaded the mail 
and pulled the sled. 

Of the one boy and two girls born 
to them, only the son Theodore lived 
past childhood. David is now the 
proud grandfather, or “Apah” in 
Eskimo, to nine children. 

David had been considering re- 
tirement for the past five years. Hav- 
ing worked for the post office for so 
many years, it was difficult to sep- 
arate himself from it. As David so 
aptly put it, “Next to my wife, the 
post office is my closest friend.” 

David was content to leave his 
beloved post office in the capable 
hands of his son Theodore whom he 
hopes will carry the family postal 
career for another 40 years. Al- 
though retired, David remains as 
active as always. Plans for the fu- 
ture include traveling and a possible 
autobiography. At the present time, 
however, David is kept busy hunt- 
ing, working at home and preparing 
for whaling. The warm days of 
spring are fast approaching and 
there is much to be done. David 
faces a future as eventful as his ex- 
citing past. @ 


If a dog team were not available, David himself would pull the mail sled to the 


aircraft landing strip; sometimes, he and Dinah (right) towed the sled together. 
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Helping children 
learn to read. 


Postal employees are retiring at younger ages, and fewer are content with the prospect 
of endless, aimless leisure. Many use their new freedom to follow creative new pursuits. 
Leslie Johnson, a postal clerk who retired at 55, began a new career in public service. 


A retired post office clerk who 
once sorted up to 2800 pieces of 
mail per hour recently changed pro- 
fessions and rounded up 1300 adults 
for vaccinations in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Leslie Johnson, 58, who retired in 
1965 after 35 years with the Los 
Angeles post office, became a Volun- 
teer In Service To America two 
years later. Johnson had first heard 
of VISTA through a pre-retirement 
program for post office employees, 
but he planned to “loaf and take 
life easy”. He got bored after a year 
of leisure and took up VISTA for a 
new career in June, 1967. 

After six weeks of intensive train- 
ing, he was assigned to the Watkins 
Area Neighborhood Council. Resi- 
dents of the Watkins area have an 
average income of less than $3,000 
a year and an average educational 
level of between the sixth and ninth 
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grade. The area is zoned industrial, 
and residents are often awakened in 
the early morning hours by the eerie 
sounds of cattle being led to a 
nearby slaughter house. The streets 
are unpaved and there are no side- 
walks. “You can imagine what it is 
like on an unpaved street with the 
dust, and, when it rains, the mud,” 
Johnson said. Johnson lives just two 
blocks from the Council office. 
Soon after his assignment, John- 
son learned that the County Health 
Department had offered to furnish 
free serum to vaccinate adult resi- 
dents against diphtheria, tetanus and 
measles. There were plenty of doc- 
tors and nurses willing to administer 
the shots without pay. But there was 
a problem: how would they inform 
all the people who needed the shots 
that they were being given. 
Johnson, armed with a supply of 


handbills he had made up, began to 
canvass the Watkins area door-to- 
door. He visited house after house 
in the heat of the early fall, inform- 
ing residents where and when the 
shots would be administered. He 
explained over and over that they 
would be given free of charge. He 
also had to explain to many resi- 
dents who had never had a shot in 
their lives what the vaccinations 
would protect them against, and why 
they were important. 

His work paid off. “We served 
1187 people at the first clinic,” he 
said. “And 102 people came later. 
We learned much from conducting 
this campaign, and I’m sure the next 
one will be even better.” 

Through his door-to-door can- 
vassing, he became acquainted with 
many Watkins residents and learned 
that many of the children had diffi- 








Mr. Johnson’s home 
is his office. 
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culties with their schoolwork. Their 
parents couldn’t help them. Two 
local college students were tutoring 
20 to 25 grammar school youngsters 
one evening a week when they could 
make it. Johnson immediately 
pitched in to fill the gap. 

“I found that the children are 
weak in reading and spelling,” he 
said. “This reading worries me be- 
cause the local high school com- 
plains that students entering are 
reading on a third to fourth grade 
level.” 

His classes operate like study 
halls. The youngsters bring their 
homework with them and work from 
7 to 9 p.m. with a break in the 
middle. 

“T’ve noticed improvement in the 
reading ability of one of the young- 
sters that has made me very happy,” 
said Johnson. “Several parents have 


told me that their children are doing 
better in their schoolwork because 
of the tutoring.” 

Johnson also learned that high 
school students absent more than 
five days a semester are auto- 
matically dropped from _ school. 
Working with a Neighborhood 
Youth Aide, Johnson developed a 
system he hopes will reduce the 
number of dropouts. 

The Neighborhood Youth Aide 
visits each of the city high schools 
daily and takes down the names and 
addresses of students in danger of 
being dropped. When he finds a 
Watkins student, he gives the name 
and address to Johnson, who takes 
over from there. 

“I talk to them, and along with 
their parents, try to point out the 
importance of at Jeast obtaining a 
high school education,” said John- 
son. In one particularly sad case, a 
girl dropped out of school a semes- 
ter before she would have graduated. 
“I met the girl’s sister on the street 
recently and asked her what the girl 
was doing. ‘Nothing but sitting 
around the house,’ she replied. How 
pitiful—so close to graduation.” 

In another case, Johnson worked 
with a mother who was keeping her 
mentally retarded 9-year-old son out 
of school. 

“The boy attends the best school 
in the city for mentally retarded,” 
Johnson said. “I checked with his 


teacher who told me that she could 
work quite well with him if his at- 
tendance were more regular.” 
Johnson visited the home and 
found the mother unreceptive. “She 
had the feeling that I was trying to 
take the boy away from her,” John- 
son said. “After several visits, she 
began to accept me and became 
friendlier. Now the boy is attending 
school more regularly.” 
Johnson is also tackling problems 
in other areas. He recently asked 43 
area businesses to consider hiring 
persons with a criminal record or 
physical handicaps and high school 
youths. He hopes this effort will 
find jobs for the hard to employ. 
Johnson also hopes to start a 
senior citizens’ club. Although many 
of the older Watkins residents 
would qualify, physical disabilities 
and lack of transportation present 
problems. Johnson hopes to find 
transportation that will enable even 
the physically disabled to attend. 
Although his new career is quite 
different from the post office, John- 
son is satisfied with his new 
challenge. He said: “Giving of 
yourself, helping the less fortunate 
to help themselves is the wonderful 
thing. It’s all for the betterment of 
mankind. I’ve had some disappoint- 
ments, and sometimes I get a feeling 
that I’m not accomplishing much, 
but the next day I'm back at it. 
That’s the challenge in it.” @ 


Social group for senior citizens is another Johnson undertaking. 

























Subject: Indebtedness 


From: Postmaster 


To: Owner of a $289.50 Vacuum Cleaner 


I am in receipt of a complaint from the company 
listed below regarding an alleged indebtedness. 


Postal employees shall not borrow money or con- 
tract debts which they have no reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to pay. 


Please advise on the reverse side whether or not 
this is a just debt and how you intend to settle 


plaint may be promptly answered. 





this financial obligation. If the alleged debt 
is not just, explain why, in order that the com- 








Getting the above memo a New 
Hampshire postal worker exploded: 
“A just debt? I was robbed! Who,” 
he asked the postmaster, “would pay 
nearly 300 bucks for a vacuum 
cleaner?” 

“But, Joe,” the postmaster said, 
“this finance company says you Owe 
them $227.50—that they bought a 
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conditional sales contract with both 
your name, and your wife’s, on the 
dotted line.” 

“Yes, but the salesman told us we 
could get it for almost nothing. All 
we had to do was make the down 
payment of $25, and then we could 
pay the monthly charges by getting 
people to hear the sales talk and buy 

















PROTECTING 
POSTAL 
CONSUMERS 


it. For every friend that bought, we 
were supposed to get a commission 
of $25,” the clerk said. 

“Sounds pretty good, but how 
many commissions did you get?” 
the postmaster asked. 

The clerk was getting red in the 
face. “Just one—one lousy com- 
mission, and we gave this outfit the 








names of everybody we could think 
of, neighbors and fellows who work 
here at the post office.” 

As the months went by and the 
$25 payments flowed to the finance 
company which had bought the 
sales contract, the clerk read in the 
local paper that postal inspectors 
had taken the case involving the 
vacuum cleaner promoters to the 
U. S. attorney and that the pro- 
moters were indicted on 40 mail 
fraud counts. 

Then, he read how the inspectors 
testified in federal court that the 
vacuum cleaner salesmen were de- 
frauding consumers by telling them 
that it would be easy to find ten 
other customers. It was brought out 
at the trial that the promotion is 
similar to an illegal chain letter. If 
ten families did buy as a result of 
the postal clerk’s recommendations, 
then these ten purchasers would, in 
turn, have to find 100 buyers if they 
were to receive cleaners for nothing 
more than the down payment. The 
100 would then have to find 1,000. 
As Postal Inspector Frank A. Mc- 
Avoy, who worked months on this 
case, said: “The ‘chain’ for $289.50 
vacuum cleaners is mighty short 
in a small town.” 

It was also brought out at the 
trial that the postal clerk wasn’t the 
only one trying to figure out how 
he was “hooked” into this deal. 
Testimony showed that only about 
10 percent of the families whose 
names were furnished the company 
actually bought a cleaner. 

The case is now under appeal. 

Since this 1967 trial involving a 
nation-wide vacuum cleaner distrib- 
utor, postal inspectors have stopped 
more than 26 chain referral pro- 
moters trying to sell products rang- 
ing from color TV sets to $1,200 
central vacuum cleaning systems. 

This racket is just one of hun- 
dreds under investigation by postal 
inspectors. They are also getting in- 
dictments against the promoters of 
dishonest schemes in such areas as 
home improvements, debt consoli- 
dation, high-risk auto insurance, 


retirement home sites and medical 
cures. 

Chief Postal Inspector Henry B. 
Montague estimates that mail fraud 
schemes are costing American con- 
sumers at least $500 million a year. 

“We've found that fraud victims 
often end up paying two to three 
times more for a TV set or a major 
appliance than they would for sim- 
ilar goods in a legitimate store,” 
Chief Montague said. “Many fraud 
victims, such as those buying worth- 
less land for a retirement home, end 
up losing the money they had.” 

Mr. Montague, who entered the 
postal service in 1937 as a substi- 
tute clerk in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
said: “I’ve found that very often 
families with debt problems are the 
principal victims of frauds hurting 
the consumer. They have so little 
money left after paying their bills 
that they are ‘easy marks’ for sales- 
men offering ‘something for noth- 
ing’.” 

The sharpies always find out if 
their “marks” have steady jobs. An 
appliance store owner advertising a 
“Little Down on a Big Bill” brags 
that his best customers are postal 
workers. “I don’t care how strapped 
one may be. If he doesn’t pay, I just 
phone the postmaster and tell him 



























INSPECTOR McAVOY 
‘short chain’ 


he’s got a carrier or a clerk who’s 
falling behind in his payments. The 
worker has two choices: pay-up or 
kiss his job goodbye.” 

The family that buys something 
because it only has to pay a “little 
down” may also find it has some 
junk in addition to a “big bill” 
within a few months. 

Take the case of a clerk in Mary- 
land who bought a dinette set and 
two beds from a credit merchant 

continued 











inspectors check chain mail schemes 


for $205.90. He paid $20 down, 
and was told the monthly payments 
would be $10. This sounded like a 
good deal, and the furniture in the 
store looked so good compared to 
the stuff the family had at home. 

But, this is what happened: the 
monthly bill was $11.55 instead of 
$10. 

In four months the furniture fell 
apart. 

When the clerk complained and 
said he was going to stop his pay- 
ments, he was told the loan con- 
tract had been sold to a “credit out- 
fit.” 

The people at the finance com- 
pany didn’t care if the furniture was 
no good; their only comment was: 
“Tough.” They also said the clerk 
now owed them $208, or $2.10 
more than the original price of the 
furniture. The money he had put 
out so far had gone only for finance 
charges. 

Smart shoppers should look out 
when they are in stores where the 
“price tag” says: “$10 down and 
$2.95 a week.” The tag rarely says 
how many weeks the buyer will be 
paying, or that a TV set which sells 
for $129 at reputable firms costs 
more than $200 in the “easy credit” 
store plus big finance charges. 

The family that can’t say “no” 
when the smooth-talking salesman 
offers to put that super-deluxe re- 
frigerator in their house tomorrow 
and “you don’t have to pay a cent 
until next month” is a ready target 
for the debt consolidator. 

“BILL TROUBLES?” the ad 
reads. “Nobody Refused Up to 
$9,000. Bad Credit? No Problem. 
This is Not a Loan Co.” 

With everybody in the world 
yammering for payments—the debt 
consolidator’s ad looks like an an- 
swer to a prayer. But, from the ex- 
perience of postal inspectors work- 
ing on mail fraud cases, the chances 
are the family will only be deeper in 
trouble. 

The “debt merchant’s” services 
don’t corhe cheaply. One promoter 
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had an “installation fee” equal to 
six percent of the victim’s total 
debts. Of course, the individual 
doesn’t hear about this fee when 
he’s signing up. 

This is what happened to a fam- 
ily who had debts of about $2,000. 

The six percent charge amounted 
to $120. Instead of making pay- 
ments on the victim’s debts, the 
consolidator pocketed the weekly 
payments of $35 as part of his $120 
installation fee. 

After the first few weeks the fam- 





HENRY B. MONTAGUE 
Chief Postal Inspector 


ily’s creditors were threatening legal 
action if payments weren’t resumed. 
Only then, did the family realize 
they were in worse trouble than 
ever and that they had to resume 
their payments. They couldn’t af- 
ford, of course, to also pay the debt 
consolidator. However, he didn’t 
complain. By this time the finan- 
cially strapped family had paid a 
good share of his $120 fee. 

The installation fee is set forth in 
the debt consolidator’s contract 
with the family, but the promoter 
never gives his victims a chance to 
read or understand the document. 
While the debt-troubled person is 


looking at the legal papers, the 
“budget officer” will be throwing all 
sorts of questions at the victim to 
take his attention away from the 
fine print. 

Shoppers should weigh carefully 
a salesman’s statements about fi- 
nancing charges and terms of pay- 
ment. In the store all kinds of verbal 
promises can be made because the 
contract’s fine print usualiy contains 
this escape clause: “. . . and state- 
ments or agreements other than 
those in this contract are void.” 

Families owning their own homes 
also want to watch out for the 
home-improvement contractor who 
promises not only to fix up the 
kitchen, but also give them cash— 
on the side—to help pay off their 
other debts. 

Here is the way a Washington, 
D.C., contractor, brought to justice 
by postal inspectors, helped a 
widow: painted exterior of house 
and inside walls, but not ceilings; 
installed iron pipe railings along 
steps and wood railing for stairs in 
the house, and gave her a cash ad- 
vance of $400. 

According to the home im- 
provement company’s records, the 
work on the house cost $407.38. 
The $400 cash advance made a to- 
tal cost of $807.38. 

For this the widow signed a sec- 
ond mortgage for $6,125 to be paid, 
the company told her, in 60 
monthly payments (five years) of 
$69.95. Sixty payments times 
$69.95 is $4,197. How will the 
home-improvement contractor get 
the remaining $1,928? 

On the 61st month, the contrac- 
tor will tell the widow she must 
now pay—and pronto—$1,928. 

This is the “balloon payment.” 
Not having $1,928, the widow will 
have two choices: either take out 
another mortgage to finance the 
balloon payment. Or, if she can’t get 
such a mortgage, which could be the 
case, she will lose her home. 

It is all very legal. And, your 
name is on the dotted line! @ 
















BY TIM LARKIN 





If some of my fellow postal workers are at all like 
me, they are somewhat confused, worried, and perhaps 
a bit frightened about what is going to happen in the 
year to come. 

I mentioned this fact to my wife Clemantis the other 
night while we were jogging around the neighborhood. 

“Why don’t you make some predictions?” she said. 

“Sure. Just like that—predictions. How do I go 
about it? I don’t even know what time my lunch hour 
will be today or whether the car will make it ‘to the 
office and you think I should be making predictions? 
That’s like electing Typhoid Mary as Surgeon General.” 

“No, Dum-Dum,” she snarled. “Do some research. 
Find out how Jeane Dixon does it, and Drew Pearson 
or even Art Buchwald.” 

So, I dipped into the coliected work of Dixon, Pear- 
son, and Buchwald, bought myself a used ouija board 
from Goodwill Industries, and plunged into the world 
of predictions. 


Here they are: 


January: Many Americans will have headaches on 
January Ist. These headaches will be followed quickly 
by solemn oaths swearing, “Never Again.” The Post 
Office Department will be denounced by The Reader's 
Digest. 

February: The President will submit several impo.t- 
ant messages to Congress, followed by heavy snows in 
the Western Rockies. The New York Times will de- 
nounce the Post Office Department. 

March: The first robin will be sighted in Nutley, New 
Jersey; students at Columbia University will refuse to 
join in the St. Patrick’s Day parade, and a diplomatic 
crisis will occur when the Bangkok, Thailand, World 
attacks the Post Office Department. 

April: The National Portrait Gallery will secure a 
rare painting of the Invisible Man. Americans forget 
to celebrate the 69th anniversary of the founding of 
the General Post Office of the United States on April 
30th, as they are distracted by a denunciation of the 
Post Office Department by the Butane-Propane News. 

May: Eighty-seven people in Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, will report sighting of a flying saucer, and the 
United States and Canada will begin secret negotiations 
for a joint effort to identify these flying obects. The 
Post Office Department will be condemned by Search 
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and Flying Saucers for failing to issue a stamp com- 
memorating this event. 

June: A fever will sweep through the nation, affect- 
ing mainly young men and women. The major symp- 
tom will be an urge to say “I do.” Social scientists will 
conclude that these young Americans have just taken 
the first step toward divorce. Women’s Wear Daily 
will denounce the Post Office Department because of 
the uniforms issued to lady carriers. 

July: The Post Office Department will be denounced 
by Boy’s Life when it is discovered that tens of millions 
of America’s future leaders are hooked on the taste of 
postage stamp glue. 

August: The Post Office Department will issue its 
first blank, or “do-it yourself,” stamp to honor the 84 
million Americans who annually write in to complain 
about the designs on postage stamps. Following this 
issue, the Post Office Department will be denounced 
by Mekeel’s Stamp News. 

September: Two American Indians open a bar in 
New York City selling Manhattans for $24 and a hand- 
ful of beads, and a major attempt to modify the Elec- 
toral College system fails in Congress when it is found 
impossible to understand the sytem to begin with. 

October: Barbers picket and finally attack the Na- 
tional Convention of Hippies and Students United 
Against Everything in Chicago. The nation’s news- 


papers and magazines apologize to the Post Office De- 


partment for not having denounced it during the pre- 
vious month, claiming that this was the first time such 
a lapse had occurred since Benjamin Franklin. 

November: Final absentee ballots are counted from 
the 1968 Presidential election, confirming the choice 
of Richard M. Nixon as 37th President. The Reader's 
Digest announces a major shake-up of its editorial staff 
when it discovers it inadvertently denounced the Post 
Office Department twice in one year, thereby breaking 
the industry’s Code of Cyclic Restraint. 

December: Americans will be caught by surprise 
when the Post Office Department announces that Christ- 
mas is coming and that letters should be mailed early, 
preferably in November, and the Procrastinator’s 
Weekly Bulletin, issued every month, denounces the 
Post Office Department. 

In short, just another year when everybody’s think- 
ing about the postal service. @ 
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MINDING THE POST OFFICE GENERAL STORE 
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